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?■' By JAM ES HESTON 

WASKDfGTCN, April 1 — The ret: it 
disclosures shout extensive Gov; 
r»ion: spying on private citizens ~kes 
s practical question: V/hy no: cdo.v..js- 
tic intelligence advisory beam :c help 
the President mefeaia a balance be- 
tweer. the security of the nation and 
che rights of its citizens? In short, a 
counterpart in the domestic in. exi- 
gence field to the excellent eaai&ttee 
of uisnr.gjished citizens now serving 
xs President Nixon's Foreign IntciJi* 
goncc Advisory Board? 

~-.e foreign intclligcncy board was 
or:g:nally proposed by the Hoover 
Commission and established by Prcsi- 
acn; Eisenhower on a limited basis in 
1S5E. when it was discovered that 
■separata intelligence operations wire 
rereading from the State and Defense 
Depanmen ts into other agencies c; -J:a 
Government without effective coordi- 
nation . and often without the knov/1- 
sdga of the President himteli. 

• When President Kennedy stumbled 
into the Bay of Pigs disaster in Cuca 
in 2051, he revived this board ar.d 
ga^-e !: wider powers to supervise the 
operations of all foreign intelligence 
gathering agencies. No such protection 
r.as been provided- for the' President 
nr.d me people In the domestic intelli- 
gence field, however, despite the fact 
tna: the F.3.I., the armed services, and 
other arms of the Government, aided 
by t.l the new technological means of 
gathering, storing and retrieving infor- 
mation, have been increasing their 
surveillance over private citizens. 

Much has been written about both 
era dangers of subversion crime 
on tits one hand, and the dangers cf 
unregulated Government snooting cn 
ch* ether, but the question row is 
what can be done about it? The Gov- 
ernment clearly has a duty to preserve 
"domestic tranquility** and needs to 
gather accurate information to prevent 
or detect serious crimes or threats <.f 
rebellion, but this dilemma cannot he 
jvw.Ivrd either by relying on what <ao 
Justice Department calls the ••self- 
discipline" of the intelligence com- 
munity, or by abolishing secrecy. 

Intelligence operations, as & distin- 
guished and experienced lawyer here 
has pointed out, are not the same as 
me usual methods of public -scrutiny. 
GjVL-g tha Congress or the public ac- 
c«-s tc the security files could in many 
y/ayo do greater harm to the' rights of 
j individuals than the present cclicy c> 
j- rigid secrecy. 

A: the same time, the recent dls- 
I closures about the F3.I’s use of in- 
formers, telephone operators and pos- 
tal employes on university campuses, 
nr.d the close surveillanca of Ir.divuJu- 
c.i who attend antiwar demonstrations 
or go to -he Soviet Union for a f' ,</ 

-sys dearly indicate ths: reiyin* on 
self-discipline of J. Edgar Hoover 
“ ivarcely the answer to the problem. 

Aaid informers have the perspectives 

f. 7 ^ udices 3i * Thtfr trade. They are 
-..men to gather and use information, 
not to weigh its va._3 or worry too 
cuicn about the civL liberties of the 
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ptrple. Also, officials a: the top of tr.e 
Gcvenusant who use this hind of 
formation don't always have t;.v.„ o 
silica the KstriGtis used by ths sncj> 
cn or the means to check the accuracy 
s. me information or limit its distribu- 
t:on. 

Even if the Congress takes tfce 
armed services out of me business of 
spying on private citizens and poli- 
ticians at home, there will still be a 
need for seme kir.d of organization to 
supervise the projects ar.d methods 
usen by the various intelligence agen- 
cies. and here the instructions to the j 
-oreiga Intedigecce Advisory Board 
s-ggest a useiU gulda. 

icr ~ uc f £d 13 advise :h* 
..es: rout concerning the objectives, I 
conduct, mznagenjiu: ana coordina- 
tion of the various activities making 
up the national intelligence effort; to 
-O-uduct a continuing review and as- 
sessment of intelligence anc related 
~ct.v.tiss; and to report to the Prc-.- 
dd -" : 0r - i'-s findings, apprmsak and 
recommendations. 

More important, in his Executive 
oraar establishing the boaro, Preciden: 
Kennedy instructed the heads of ail I 
foreign intelligence agencies “to maka ' 
available to the board any information 
vnch respect to foreign inzailigauca 
...atters which the board may recuire,*' 
and provided the board with an zae- 
qua^ independent staff to heip m 5 : 
its r25ponsibihlics. 

The evidence is that this syctcnt 
worked well, first under Dr. Jam,. > . * 
Ki : u£a Jr. of MJ.7., later under Clark 
Clifford before he bscante Secretary cf 
Defense, ar.d now ur.der Ar>'-- •; 
George W. Anderson (retired). 

Jduch depends, however, on the in- 
dependence, integrity and knowledge 
o. the members of the board, and par- | 
aciilariy on the confidence and coop- i 
of the President. In President 
Kennedy’s case, he regarded the bonre. 
not only as r. protection to the nation, 
out as a means of knowing what was 
go.ng on, and therefore as a protection 
for mmself and his Administration. 

He did not, however, have a similar 
revisory committee in the domestic 
intekiger.ee field, nor does President 
N-xon today. In fact, even Senator 
zeur. Ervin of North Carolina, who hue 
-coking into this problem, utili 
coez not knew who was cupervisin? 

acmestic spying operations. 

"I doubt," said Jerome 3. Wl&saar 
r.;c new head of Mi.T., "that anyone 
.. --ware of too full extent of tha *l.- 
vr...a .nee and information collection 
zc.jv.ties that go on in this nation/* 
nobody yet has come forward 'a 
remove, his doubts. 

^ President, however, hzs 


power to create an adviso^’conxmin:' 
v.r.aont de^av and is now consiu-ria- 
-"ir.g so. All he has to da is sign :1 
-tpropacto Executive order, ar.: t'lis 
wouid hava ths support o*’ 
cyc.ybcdy in kie capital, with tfca - 
exception of J. Edgar Hoove.-. 





